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Residence of 
Mr.P.H. Holt, 
Summit, N. J. 


Durability | 
a Paramount Feature 


of ZINC Spouting 


With a record of wear longer than that of buildings on which 
they were used, Zinc leaders and gutters have demonstrated that 
they give many, many years of service. Leaders, Gutters, Shingles 
and Architectural trim made from Horse Head Zinc last a lifetime. 
They require no periodic repairs. The first cost is the only cost. 

These 9 preferential features are embodied in roofing equip- 
ment made from 


Horse Head Zinc 


1. It cannot rust 5. Blends with decorative effects 

2. Lasts indefinitely 6. Does not stain light surfaces 

3. Self-protecting 7. No replacement costs 

4. Attractive color 8. Least expensive, service considered 


9. Assures roof upkeep economy 


Send for ‘‘ Building for Permanence”’ 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street (Established 1848) New York City 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company SAN FRANCISCO: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc SalesCo. CLEVELAND: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
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ONE MORE CUSTOMER IN 1923. 


One customer in 1923 for kitchen 
ranges. 

One more customer in 1923 for warm air 
furnaces. 

One more customer in 1923 for skylight 
work. 

One more customer in 1923 for cornice and 
gutter erection. 

One more customer in 1923 for a ventilating 
job. 

Surely, one more customer is not a great 
goal to set for yourself in any of these lines, 
nor in any line sold by a hardware or stove 
merchant or sheet metal contractor. 

And yet—small as that gain may be indi- 
vidually—it will mean a great deal in the ag- 
regate. 

For example— 

If every stove merchant would sell one more 
range'it would mean a total gain of about 
40,000 ranges, or nearly four million dollars 
at retail, figuring an average of $100.00 per 
range. 

If every furnace installer sold one more in 
1923, it would mean a gain of nearly the same 
amount. 

And so on through all the various lines. It 
would mean greater activity in every retail 
hardware store, in every sheet metal shop, 
in every factory that caters to these trades, 
with more money in the hands of the me- 
chanics and factory employees to spend for 
all sorts of merchandise. 

And certainly, it should not require much 


more 


additional effort on the part of the store or 
shop owner to realize those extra sales. 

But it will require some effort. 

Sales of that sort do not come without per- 
sonal effort on the part of the owner or man- 
ager. 

It is necessary to go out after business 
in these lines in order to have it amount to 
anything. 

But is it not worth the effort? 

Keep this in mind that— 

No matter how bad conditions may be in 
your territory there are always some persons 
who have money to spend and who are willing 
to spend it if you can show them that the pos- 
session of what you have for sale is worth 
more to them than the price you ask. 

The main point is that you must really be 
so fully convinced in your own mind that what 
you offer for sale is really the article that 
the prospect ought to have from the stand- 
point of service and comfort, economy and 
convenience. 

And keep this in mind, too— 

That these additional sales can in most cases 
be accomplished without the expense of an 
extra dollar for additional sales help or shop 
employees. 

So that the profit realized on these extra 
sales becomes so much extra net profit. 

Now, then— 

“One More Customer in 1923.” 

And make it applv to every one of the lines 
you sell. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















Some people are so doubting that 
they question the truth of almost 
any statement, no matter who the 
person is that tells the story,” said 
Henry Schwab, the “Gilt Edge” 
maker, and to elucidate, he cited the 
following incident which took place 
in one of the Milwaukee clubs of 
which he is a member: 

He was telling one of his wonder- 
ful traveler’s tales and the little 
company in the club smoking room 
were duly impressed. 

He realized that he was gripping 
them, by their eager, strained faces, 
and continued with more than his 
usual swagger : 

“Tt was the loneliest part of 
Africa—the silence was painful, no 
human voice had ever been heard 
there—no human foot had trodden 
that swampy soil. The vast solitudes 
seemed void of life.” 

“How do you know that?” some- 
one ventured to ask. 

“Well,” the intrepid one replied, 
“I hung my watch on a tree and 
lay down to sleep. When I awoke 
I forgot all about the watch and 
continued my long and _ lonely 
march. Two years later I visited the 
same spot and there was that watch 
—still hanging on the tree.” 

Silence reigned for one tense, 
brief moment. 

Then a mild-looking little man in 
a corner leaned forward and quietly 
asked : 

“And was it going?” 

Kk a *K 

The other day while I was visit- 
ing with George F. Fiske, Treas- 
urer of the American Stove Com- 
pany, he regaled me with several 
stories among which was the fol- 
lowing: 

Rastus, newly up north from 
Alabam’, had secured a job as 
waiter in a Kansas City restaurant. 
He felt out of place and moped 
around, every day getting more and 
more homesick and disconsolate. 
One afternoon a customer arrived 





and ordered bacon and eggs, but 
when they appeared they didn’t 
suit. 

“Look here,” roared the new- 
comer, “what the wah-hoo-wah do 
you mean by serving my blink- 
blank bacon in such a zing-bazzled 
way? I’ve a good mind to rip your 
mp-tra-la-la hide off,, you ding- 
dang-dong !”’ 

Rastus beamed. 

‘’Deed, boss,” he ejaculated. “It 
sho’ seem good to wait on a true 
Southern gempmun ag’in.” 

* «* * 

J. T. Templeton, than whoin there 
is no more polished gentleman nor 
more accomplished presiding officer 
of stove makers’ associations, sub- 
mits the following scene from a 
bank : 

Paying Teller: “But madame, 
you will have to be identified before 
I can cash this check for you.” 

Fair Caller (blushing furiously) : 
“Oh, I just hate to do it, and 
George would be dreadfully angry, 
but I have a love letter here which 


describes me fully, if you would - 


care to see it.” 
x * x 


Said Charlie Atwood, of the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, as 
he and his friend Jones rode home 
together, “I see by this paper that 
they have dug up a Babylonion tab- 
let, that had been buried for 2,000 
years.” 

“Nothing new about that,” com- 
mented the friend, “my doctor gives 
me that kind every day for indiges- 
tion.” , om 

We all know the story about the 
freight car loaded with tin cans that 
was wrecked, the wreckage being 
mistaken for a so-called automo- 
bile sometimes referred to as Eliza- 
beth, but here is one that really did 
happen. It came to me from F. G. 
Sedgwick, of the Waterman-Water- 
bury Company : 

A mud-splashed car chugged in- 
to the M. T. C. park at Tours and 
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stopped before the nearest sergeant. 
A resplendent colonel dismounted. 
’*Sergeant,” he said, “I’ve just 
been driving alone on an inspection 
trip through the S. O. S. and J 
guess the car needs a bit of greasing 
and oiling. While you’re at it you 
might look at the radiator. It leaks 
some, and the right front spring is 
a little broken, and I know there’s 
a piece out of the transmission case, 
Better fix all that at the same time 
that you replace those two stripped 
gears and the broken windshield, 
and straighten the mudguards.” 
“Would it be all right, sir,” in- 
quired the sergeant mildly, “if we 
just jacked up the horn and rolled 


a new car under it?” 
Kk ok oo 





He had taken pains, when he ap- 
plied for work, to assure Jim Bar- 
rett, the Alton sheet metal con- 
tractor, that he never tired. When 
his new employer went to the place 
where he was supposed to be labor- 
ing, he found him dozing under a 
work bench. 

“See here, what does this mean?” 
demanded Jim angrily. “I thought 
you were a man who never got 
tired.” 

“T don’t,” retorted the hired man 
calmly. “This doesn’t tire me.” 

* 1K * 

Henry J. Karges, who is presi- 
dent of the company that makes 
“Darling” stoves and ranges, tells a 
story about a ministerial friend of 
his, the Reverend Tyler Bliss, who 
was driving a spirited horse through 
a village when he overtook the local 
physician and invited him in for a 
lift. 

Ten minutes later the horse bolted, 
tipped over the carriage and spilled 
both men. The doctor rose to his 
feet and felt himself to see 
whether he was injured. Then he 
turned angrily toward the clergy- 
man. 

“See here,” he demanded. “What 
do you mean by inviting me to ride 
behind an animal like that?” 

“Well,” replied the minister 
mildly, “it was lucky that this time 
there were no bones broken. But I 
always like to have a doctor with 
me when I drive that horse.”’ 
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Facts otf Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theatres and Other Buildings. , 


Will Some Ventilating Engineer 
Please Answer This? 

J. G. Harding, of the Cloverland 
Sheet Metal Works, Iron River, 
Michigan, has sent us a clipping 
from the Jron River-Shambaugh 
Reporter, in which a Dr. L. E. 
Irvine, health officer of that city, 
takes it upon himself to endeavor 
to show that window ventilation is 
one of the most effective and most 
satisfactory * * * methods of ven- 
tilations which can be practiced.” 

We quote from the clipping: 

Ridicules Modernity. 

“Dr Irvine pooh-poohs the pass- 
ing fad for expensive and elaborate 
ventilating systems in schools and 
other buildings where crowds con- 
gregate. He holds that window ven- 
tilation is one of the most effective 
and satisfactory as well as one of 
the cheapest methods of ventilation 
which can be practiced. 

““More sane results have been 
accomplished by recent investiga- 
tion into ventilation than in any 
other branch of sanitary science,’ 
he declared. ‘We know now that the 
teachings in the schools of yester- 
day about the danger of carbon 
dioxide in the air is mostly bunk. 
In the most crowded room enough 
carbon dioxide doesn’t collect to in- 
jure a flea. Ventilation is almost 
solely a matter of temperature, 
moisture and circulation of air. It 
is not the complicated problem mod- 
ern architects have tried to make us 
believe. 

“Natural methods of ventilation 
are the best. Expensive ventilating 
systems are not necessary. Not even 
the fundamental principles of ven- 
tilation are followed in such mod- 
ern construction. New York City 
has taught us much concerning this 
matter in the past few years.’ ” 

Entirely aside from the fact that 
in stormy weather “window ven- 
tilation” is not efficient at all, be- 
cause it may not be possible to open 


the windows without getting the 
room wet or filled with dust, the 
worthy doctor is stepping some- 
what beyond his depth when he 
claims that other than “natural 
means of ventilation are unneces- 
sary.” 

How, for example, would the 
doctor (we presume he is a gradu- 
ate from a_ recognized medical 
school) keep the air in a hal! heated 
with steam at the proper tempera- 
ture, degree of moisture and fre- 
quency of change without mechan- 
ical means on a night when the 
outside temperature is 10 below 


zero with a strong wind blowing 
against the side upon which the 
windows are and the room packed 
with people? 

Or how would he “circulate” the 
air in that room without mechan- 
ical means on a day when it was 
raining “pitchforks” against the 
windows ? 

We shall be glad to hear from 
our friends as to whether they think 
that Dr. Irvine is right when he 
claims that much of the work which 
they do is not only unnecessary, but 
is also actually against fundamental 
principles of ventilation. 


Uncle Sam Will Help You Make a Thorough 
Canvass for Furnace Prospects in Your Town. 
Make Use of Every Opportunity and Every 


Means Possible to Present Your Furnaces 


T MAY be a physical impossi- 

bility for you to make a personal 
call on every warm air furnace 
prospect. Make as many as you 
possibly can and then supplement 
your personal canvass by a letter 
campaign to those who are _ not 
called on, as well as to those who 
are still “on the fence,” even though 
you have talked with them about 
your furnace. 

The next best means of creating 
favorable impression and _ getting 
the name on the dotted line is a well 
written circular letter. Don’t expect 
the first one to bring in several or- 
ders and do not become discouraged 
if after the third mailing you have 
only received a few inquiries. Keep 
everlastingly at it. Drive home your 
message in forceful language. En- 
close a self-addressed post card ‘in 
each letter; also circular matter. 
Make every postage stamp do full 
duty. 

We quote from the _ evcellent 
“selling helps” portfolio of the In- 
ternational Heater Company four 


selling letters that are written to fit 
certain cases, although the frst 
three may be used in sequence as 
printed : 
Letter Number 1. 

Mr. John Smith, 

Jamesville, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

One of the largest heating manu- 
facturing companies in the world 
selected me for its representative 
on account of my knowledge of 
heating requirements. 

This company refuses to 
me to sell a heater that will not give 
satisfaction so I must give every 
purchaser the benefit of my years 
of experience. 

The INTERNATIONAL 
Heater will do so much at such a 
small cost that it is expensive to be 
without one. 

Just think, at a very small cost 
you may have your heater in the cel- 
lar, one register in the floor, right 
above it, and your whole house can 
be warm. You can stand right near 
the register and not be too hot, and 
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you san sit up in your bedroom and 
it will be warm and comfortable. 

Your kiddies can play on the floor 
in any room, your grown children 
will want to stay home, and the 

whole family is happy. 

' [ guarantee all of this. If I can- 
not give you what I promise, I[’ll 
give you back your money and |” 
take back my heater. 

In addition to this the INTERNA- 
TIONAL Heater Company guaran- 
tees their heater for five years 
against defects. 

You have nothing to lose by ask- 
ing me to see if you could use an 
INTERNATIONAL Onepipe Heater in 
your home, but you may be losing 
a lot of comfort, contentment and 
happiness unless you inquire fur- 
ther. Very truly yours, 


Letter Number 2. 
Mr. John Smith, 
Jamesville, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

If I could offer you heat comfort 
for your home for less than it costs 
you now, would you listen to what 
I had to say? 

If I had a plan to make your 
whole house more comfortable in 
coldest weather—wouldn’t you at 
least inquire how much it would 
cost ? 

If I could show you a way to get 
heat in every room in your home 
without lugging coal and ashes 
thru the house, and put this plan 
to work in less than a day without 
creating any fuss or muss, wouldn’t 
you ask just what I meant? 

An INTERNATIONAL Onepipe 
Heater gives you modern comfort 
and convenience that you and your 
family would never want to do with- 
out, once you had experienced it. 


This heater costs surprisingly 
little. It keeps the cellar cool. It 
is installed without cutting thru 
walls and floors—except for the 
one duplex grating. 


Just let me give you the facts 
about the INTERNATIONAL Onepipe. 
If I find it will fit your home, I'll 
gladly tell you how much it will 
cost. I'll guarantee it to work and 
the manufacturer will guarantee it 
against defects for five years. 


It places you under no obliga- 
tion to write me personally, or call 
in to see me. 

Very truly yours, 
Letter Number 3. 
Mr. John Smith, 
Jamesville, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Sometimes a good thing sounds 
so good and looks so good that a 
man hestitates. “It’s too good to 
be true. There’s a nigger in the 
fence somewhere,” you say. 

Is that what you have been think- 
ing about the INTERNATIONAL One- 
pipe Heater? It does so much for 
so little pay and is so different from 
what you’ve known of regular fur- 
naces, that you simply can’t bring 
yourself to believe it will work in 
your home. ' 

All right, then why not let me 
make it absolutely safe for you? 
Let me take all the risk! 

Suppose you let me look at your 
house. If I find an INTERNATION- 
AL Onepipe will heat your home, 
I’ll tell you exactly what it will cost 
to install one, complete. 

I’ll give you a guarantee which 
will let you give this heater a good 
trial during two months of cold 
weather. Then, if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied I'll remove the 
heater and return your money. 

Some guarantee, isn’t it? Do 
you think I could afford to do it, if 
I didn’t know what the INTERNA- 
TIONAL Onepipe Heater would do? 

Remember that after you've 
learned what my proposition is, you 
are not obligated, you don’t have to 
take it up. 

I'll be only too glad to give you 
my advice as to what size and style 
of heater you need. That alone is 
surely worth while, so drop me a 
line, ‘phone me or call in when in 
the neighborhood. 

Yours very truly, 
Letter Number 4. 
Mr. John Smith, 
Jamesville, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Have you fully realized the im- 
portance of carefully planning the 
heating of your home? You know 
the average owner buys but one 
heater in a lifetime, and a wrong 
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decision now may mean years of 
annoyance if not actual discomfort, 

If you are still using stoves I fee] 
sure that, if you fully realized the 
comfort and satisfaction of having 
your entire house warmed from one 
simple heating plant, you would not 
be satisfied to put up with them an- 
other winter. 

Wouldn’t you like the advice of 
a practical heating man, who has 
spent years in this kind of work, if 
you could have it for nothing— 
with no obligation on your part to 
accept his suggestion unless yov 
choose to do so? 

That is just what I offer you if 
you fill out and return the enclosed 
card. Just sign your name, it will 
take only a moment. Will you not 
do it now? 

Yours for better heating, 





E. W. Spackman Has Charge of 
Ideal Furnace Supply Company. 


E. W. Spackman, formerly with 
the Safety Furnace Pipe Company, 
Detroit, is now established in In- 
dianapolis, operating the “first fur- 
nace supply house in Indiana,” un- 
der the name of the Ideal Furnace 
Supply Company of Indiana. 

In the “preface’’ to the catalog 
which Mr. Spackman has just is- 
sued, he states that he has not tried 
to get out a big expensive catalog, 
but rather a simple and complete 
one, “carrying in stock everything 
we catalog, and cataloging every- 
thing we carry.” 

T. & B. Stearns sidewalk regis- 
ters, Walworth cold air faces, 
Adams smoke pipe and check damp- 
ers, are among the well known 
brands the Company carries, be- 
sides of course a full line of single 
and double wall stacks and round 
pipes and fittings for furnace work. 

The address of the Ideal Furnace 
Supply Company is 1624 South- 
eastern Avenue, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 





The trouble with those fellows 
who are everlastingly prating about 
the right of free speech is that they 
never have anything to say worth 
listening to. 
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N pages 91 and 92 of our 1922 
Warm Air Furnace Special, 
published on December 30th, there 
appeared an article by George 
Washington Turton, entitled “Has 
Pipeless Furnace Sale Decreased— 
Why ?” 
The following letter has been re- 
ceived from one of our valued sub- 
scribers, M. B. McGowan, Jr., of 





McGowan of Spokane Submits Plan for Pipeless 


Installation in Turton’s House. 


Has Record of Thirteen Hundred Successful 
Installations, So He Ought to Know the Game. 


We have installed over thirteen 
hundred pipeless furnaces in the 
last four years, and have been very 
successful in our installations. 

In regard to Mr. Turton’s prob- 
lem in AMERICAN ARTISAN of De- 
cember 30, 1922, I am sure that an 
installation such as shown on the 
accompanying sketches would heat 
this house to an even temperature. 
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turn via the stairway if door is re- 
moved or grill placed at bottom of 
same. 
Yours respectfully, 
M. B. McGowan, Jr. 
Spokane, Washington, 
January 8, 1923. 





Utica Heater Company 
Issues Fine Line of 
Dealers’ Literature. 

The use of dealers’ helps and 
literature, prepared by furnace 
manufacturers, is looked lightly on 
by some retailers and installers, but 
the alert and progressive merchants 
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This Is How McGowan Would Plan Pipeless Furnace Installation 


Company, 


Spokane, 


Washington, 


place a grill over bath room door 


together with a sketch shown in the 
accompanying illustration : 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN : 

I am more than pleased to see 
that an authority like Mr. Turton 
has come to the defense of the pipe- 
less system of heating. 

It is my belief that the pipeless 
is not a passing fancy, but is here 
to stay. It is without a question of 
doubt, the most efficient heater so 
far developed, but it must be 
handled in a scientific manner. 


or a relief register in bath room 
floor to bring this room ten degrees 
higher than remainder of house. 
This is objectionable for the reason 
that privacy is desired in this room. 

Referring to the accompanying 
sketches, wish to say that the tem- 
perature in these rooms will he gov- 
erned by the size and type of heater 
used. By placing register face in 
center arch with a ventilator in 
ceiling above to allow warm air to 
rise to second floor, cold air will re- 


in Turton’s House. 


consider them in their real light—as 
an effective stimulant of sales—and 
employ them to the fullest extent. 

To this latter served by 
the Utica Heater Company of 
Utica, New York, there may be ex- 
tended the pleasant inférmation that 
there has been prepared by this 
company a line of dealer’s literature 
which is the last word in advertis- 
ing, photo engraving and typogra- 
phy. 

Of the six special pieces of liter- 
ature issued by the Utica Heater 


class, 
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Company probably the most strik- 
ing is a broadside featuring the 
“New Idea Pipeless Furnace.” 
This folder contains a large sec- 
tional view of the furnace, with its 
special features described in boxed 
type with arrows leading to the 
parts in question. “How the New 
Idea pipeless furnace has changed 
heating methods” is the caption 
over the main “selling talk,” and 
underneath are reproduced almost a 
score of letters from satisfied cus- 
tomers. Much of this folder is re- 
produced in one of a smaller size 
suitable as an envelope stuffer. 

Two other folders of distinctive 
appearance are devoted to “Supe- 
rior Scientifically Correct Warm 
Air Furnaces” and “Superior Pipe 
and New Idea Pipeless Super- 
Smokeless Warm Air Furnaces,” 
each being illustrated by cross sec- 
tion drawings and detailed descrip- 
tions. 

The other two pieces of literature 
are inserts, one describing the “New 
Idea Heavy Duty Furnace (Three 
Register System),” and the “New 
Idea (Type A) Re-Circulator,” and 
giving sizes and specifications. 

Literature of this type and merit 
carries a strong selling appeal to the 
prospect, and goes far to close the 
sale. 





Walworth Run Foundry Put 
Out Woodgrained Registers. 


A new line of wood grained reg- 
isters has just been issued by the 
Walworth Run Foundry Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. “Walworth 
Woodgrained Registers,” the com- 
pany announces, have a finish which 
is an exact reproduction of the 
wood and made to harmonize with 
floors and woodwork. The finish 
can be produced either in floor, 
sidewall or baseboard registers. The 
floor registers are made in a light 
oak finish, and the baseboard regis- 
ters in a dark oak finish. This finish 
has been thoroughly tested, it is 
said, and is guaranteed not to tar- 
nish or turn color, and will stand up 
under the most extraordinary con- 
ditions. 


Indiana Installer Gives His 
Plan for Take-Off. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HAarp- 

WARE ReEcorp, Chicago, II!. 
Gentlemen : 

I see by your publication that 
there is some dispute about how to 
run a hot air pipe and get the best 
results, so will give you my plan 
and the reason I think it is best. 

With C. F. Lumm, the man 1 
work for, have put in from twenty- 
five to fifty furnaces a year and 
have put hot air pipes up with one 
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gle as in sketch (A) rather than 
sketch (B). 
Very truly, 
W. L. Beary. 
———., Indiana. 





Weatherly Suggests Changes in 
Heating Plan for Bungalow. 

On page 72 of our 1922 Warm 
Air Furnace Special, there ap- 
peared a heating plan for a six- 
room bungalow. 

We have received the following 
letter from Charles S. Weatherly, 
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joint leading from the furnace at 
about a 45-degree angle and then 
at a little elevation from there to 
the register box. Also with what 
we call continual elevation as most 
of the installers seem to think best. 

We find that there is but little 
difference in the heat travel so put 
most in at an angle. 

We all know that hot air goes up 
and that the quicker it gets away 
from the furnace the less heat you 
will have in the basement. There- 
fore, why not use the angle? 

You will find a great many peo- 
ple condemn a hot air furnace for 
the reason that it takes up so much 
room and you have a cellar full 
of pipes to “duck” whenever you 
go down. That is because they are 
using continual elevation. 


We put our furnaces in a seven- 
foot basement so that you can walk 
around the outside of the cold air 
pipes without “ducking,” and when 
it comes to throwing out the heat 
they can not be beat. 

[ myself (and you will find that 
the most successful furnace install- 
ers agree) will recommend the an- 


the Grand Rapids, Michigan, “fur- 
nace doctor,” in which he suggests 
several changes: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In the December 30th issue, was 
a heating plan for a six room 
bungalow by Mr. Spaulding of the 
Farris Furnace Company. 

In this plan the return air dtict 
from the dining room will create a 
draft from the living room, and 
through the dining room, and a per- 
son sitting in these rooms will have 
cold feet. A better plan would be 
to place one in the living room ‘be- 
tween the front door and window, 
and another under the dining room 
window. This will prevent a draft. 

I would not use a double register 
between the living and dining room. 
I would place the dining room reg- 
ister near where the return air duct 
is shown. I would not place a 
double register between two bed 
rooms for the reason that a conver- 
sation can be heard between the 
rooms. Neither should a double 
register be placed between the bath 
and bed room, for the same reason. 
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The return duct in the passage way 
is all right. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. S. WEATHERLY. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
January 9, 1923. 





0. M. Caward, War Chaplain, 


Furnace Manufacturer, Dies. 

Olin Mason Caward, president 
and general manager of the Caward- 
Gaskill Furnace Corporation, 
former pastor and war chaplain and 
well known speaker at conventions 
of furnace and hardware men, died 
January 9, at Swedish Hospital, 
Chicago. 

He was a graduate of Wesleyan 
University and Harvard Univer- 
sity. He was a pastor of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Brooklyn, New 
York, Mattoon, Illinois, and from 
1909 until 1917 was the pastor of 
the Normal Park Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. He served dur- 
ing the war as chaplain of the ro&8th 
Engineers, and on his return or- 
ganized the furnace corporation, of 
which he was head at the time of 
his death. 

Last year Mr. Caward spoke be- 
fore the retail hardware associations 
of Illinois, Michigan and Iowa. He 
will be remembered especially for 
his talk, “A Shot in the Arm,” 
which he gave nearly 600 times. 





Heating and Ventilating Men 
Have Fine Program for _ 
Annual Meeting January 23 to 26. 
The program for the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
which will be held Tuesday to Fri- 
day, January 23 to 26, inclusive, 
contains many items of interest to 
those interested in warm air fur- 
nace heating and in_ ventilation 
problems, such as reports of the 
committees on “Standard Code for 
Testing Fans,” “Standard Code for 
Installation of Warm Air Fur- 
naces ;” papers on “Humidity Re- 
quirements for Residences,” by 
Professor A. P. Kratz; “Compara- 
tive Tests of Roof Ventilators,” by 
Professor F. B. Rowley; “Wind 
Tunnel Tests of Roof Ventilators ;” 





“Comments on Warm Air Furnace 
Installation,” by F. T. Giblin and 
Frank K. Chew. 


The “business session,” at which 
the officers will make their reports 
and the election results will be an- 
nounced, will be held in the En- 
gineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West 39th Street, Néw York City, 
while the other sessions will take 
place in Washington, D. C., the 
Wednesday and Thursday forenoon 
sessions at the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, and the Friday morning 
and all afternoon sessions will be at 
the Hotel Washington. 





What Is Fresh Air? 

Most people no doubt would say 
that fresh air is air that is not stale 
or polluted with impurities of any 
kind. Others might insist that fresh 
air means outdoor air, where the 
conditions are such that it has not 
been contaminated by industrial 
smoke, dust or gases. In short, the 
popular notion seems to be that, 
when we say fresh air, we mean 
good air; that is, safe, breathable 
air; and this conception of the 
meaning of the term is not far from 
wrong. 

It has remained for Prof. C. E. 
A. Winslow to give a clean cut 
definition of what is meant by the 
term “fresh air.” He tells us that, 
“Fresh air has four qualities. Fresh 
air, first, is cool air. Air that is 
above 69 degrees F. is always harm- 
ful, except for very old people. 
Whenever the indoor temperature 
rises above this point, the circula- 
tion is upset, one tends to become 
dull, languid and inefficient, and the 
delicate membranes of the nose and 
throat are injured. 

“Secondly, fresh air is moving 
air. Still air blankets the body and 
produces a deadening, numbing ef- 
fect. Air in general motion stimu- 
lates the skin. : 

“Thirdly, fresh air is moderately 
moist air. Either very dry or very 
humid air is harmful. 

“Lastly, fresh air is variable air. 
Slight changes in temperature and 
humidity are stimulating and whole- 
some for the body.” 
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Cranking Up the Slow Seller. 

A house, handling hundreds of 
varying products, found that each 
salesman tended to sell most heavily 
the items that had the strongest per- 
sonal appeal to him. The merchan- 
dise was of a mechanical nature 
and the talking points about the 
defferent articles had relatively the 
same value. There were two prod- 
ucts, however, which the manufac- 
turer wished to sell in much larger 
proportions. A post card was sent 
to every customer once a week for 
eight weeks, the same kind of post 
card being used for all mailings. It 
bore simply the words—“Be sure to 
ask our representative about our 
A— and B—.” And the salesmen 
were asked. They were asked so 
consistently that by the time the 
mailings were over they had formed 
the habit of talking these items first. 
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Don’t forget for a minute that 
whatever he may say, the average 
man wants to be solicited.. Not 
pestered—but he likes to see that 
his patronage is as valuable as you 
know well enough it really is. 
Sometimes a customer will go home 
and realize with surprise that he 
bought more than he intended to— 
but next time he forgets everything 
except that he did get waited on 
and attended to and had his patron- 
age asked for. 





We always hate those to whom 
we have been unjust. 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith, 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


Coping Finishing in the Spiral. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 

Buildings are often ornamented 
with mouldings to sort of set them 
out and the ends of the mouldings 
instead of forming a turn miter are 
finished in the scroll, as in this case. 
This scroll line is generally copied 
from the architect’s drawings and is 
made equal in depth to suit the pro- 
file of cornice. Some workmen pre- 
fer to make the scroll separate and 
butted into or have the moulding 
butt over the scroll, while others de- 
velop the scroll and fill in with 
pieces. In this case we prefer to 
make the distance from 2 to 12 and 
back to 3 as a cylinder, only bending 
it to the outline of the spiral. Then 
the moulding is run into this cylin- 
der, and developed as a butt miter. 
In the rest of the spiral after leav- 
ing point 3 of elevation, a small 
tapering strip is planted, that rises 
about a % to % of an inch on the 
edge and runs out to nothing. This 
is planted in the spiral line and sol- 
dered, which raises the center out 
and makes the spiral effect. 

So first draw a profile and divide 
all curved lines in any number of 
equal parts, numbering each point 
and bend, as from 1 to 14. Then 
project horizontal lines to the left 
and* detail the spiral similar as 
shown. Then from each point in 
the profile, project lines into the 
throat of spiral as in points 3-4-5-6- 
8-10, etc. To set out the pattern 
for moulding, pick the girth from 
profile, and set off as I-14 in pat- 
tern and draw stretchout lines and 
then from each point in the spiral 
line of elevation, drop lines to in- 
tersect similar lines in stretchout. 
Through these intersections, trace 
lines and you have the pattern for 


the butt miter as the moulding fits 
up against the spiral cylinder. 

The face of the spiral is already 
a pattern and only needs cutting out 
on the lines. Then from point 3 the 
tapering strip is soldered in so as to 
set out the spiral. Where the spiral 
line intersects the eye of spiral, 
which is the circle, a half ball is 
planted to help set out the appear- 
ance of the spiral. This is really all 
there is to such work, only that the 
workman must solder the joints 
well, where the spiral cylinder joins 


with the moulding, so that with the 
wind and weather, expansion and 
contraction, the ends will not loosen 
up, cause leaks and become ruined, 





Improved Fire Pots and Torches 
for Low Grade Gasolene. 


Until quite recently all mechanics 
using fire pots and torches could 
readily obtain high test gasoline, 68 
to 74 degree Baume, which gave 
good service in ordinary burners of 
low generating power. as that fuel 


















































Design for Spiral Coping Finish. 
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was easily vaporized. Today, how- 
ever, gasohne sold in many sections 
of the country is of much lower 
grade, and contains a larger propor- 
tion of carbon and impurities, mak- 
ing it entirely unsuited to this old 
type of generator. Imperfect com- 
bustion is the result and many of the 
old types of fire pots and torches 
have become useless. 

This change in: conditions has 
been met by the Clayton & Lambert 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, who have introduced sev- 
eral patented improved features in 
burner construction. In this class 
is their improved line of double 
blunt needle fire pots and torches, 
which have been on the market for 
about two years. The makers claim 
that they produce over 300 degrees 
more heat. burn gasoline or kero- 





New Coil Fire Pot. 


sene and overcome fully 60 per 
cent of all burner troubles caused 
by the old style sharp-pointed 
needles, which, as is well known, if 
forced will enlarge the gas orifice 
and quickly ruin the burner. 
Similar improvements have also 
been made in their line of coil fire 
pots, thus giving them much greater 
generating power for burning the 
lower grades of gasoline, and it is 
claimed the generating coil, burner 
and other parts function perfectly, 
even under the most unfavorable 
conditions of wind and weather. 
The Number 21 coil fire pot of im- 
proved construction, herewith illus- 
trated, has heavy gauge drawn steel 
tank, tinned inside and out, which 
makes it rust proof, and the bottom 
of the tank is fitted with their pat- 
ented cushion protection band which 
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protects the base from injury. The 
entire construction is designed for 
quick work and to withstand hard 
service. 

A catalog showing their improved 
up-to-date line of fire pots and 
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torches for burning the modern 
fuels and complete information can 
be obtained by addressing the mak- 
ers, The Clayton & Lambert Man- 
ufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 


Anaconda Buys Chile Copper Company at Record 
Price for Industrial Financing, $93,280,100. 


Huge Purchase Gives Buyer Twenty Per Cent of Production 
in Americas—Why It Means Stabilizing Market Explained. 


FFICIAL announcement that 

the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has assumed control of 
the Chile Copper Company by the 
purchase of sufficient stock from 
the Guggenheim brothers, who de- 
veloped the latter from a modest 
beginning in 1912, was made this 
week with the news of an issue of 
$100,000,000 Anaconda first mort- 
gage bonds to be followed shortly 
by an issue of $50,000,000 deben- 
tures in connection with the mer- 
ger. 

This will represent the largest 
piece of industrial financing ever 
done in the United States or in any 
other country. The purchase price 


is nominally $70,200,000 for stock. 


control and $23,080,100 in Chile 
bonds redeemed, totaling $93,280,- 
100. 

By this transaction, the Anaconda 
is assured of a large supply of low- 
cost copper for its subsidiary, the 
American Brass Company, since the 
Chile company is the lowest cost 
producer in the Americas and is the 
balance of power in the copper mar- 
ket. The Guggenheims will still 
retain a substantial interest in the 
Chile company. 

The acquisition of Chile by Ana- 
conda will give a combined produc- 
tion of copper amounting to 20 per 
cent of the total capacity of all the 
copper companies in North and 
South America and will obviate the 
necessity of Anaconda buying metal 
in the open market for its recent 
acquisition, the American Brass 
Company. There, therefore, comes 
into existence the world’s greatest 
producer of copper controlling the 
world’s largest fabrication and dis- 
tributor, and this combination be- 


comes at once a dominating factor, 
in that it can adopt a production 
and selling policy that will tend 
toward the stabilization of the prices 
of not only raw copper, but also of 
the finished product. 

Of course, the firm of Guggen- 
heim Brothers sells the output of 
Utah, Ray, Chino, Nevada Con- 
solidated, Chile, Kennecott and 
Braden, some 35 per cent of the 
production of the Americas, which 
in itself is a dominating factor in 
the market, but Chile owns the 
world’s largest low cost producer 
and the ability to undercut the 
market in times of lessened demand 
now passes to a company that is 
much more interested in a stable 
market for the finished products. 

The American Brass Company 
manufactures about 500,000,000 
pounds of finished copper and brass 
products annually, and Anaconda 


“cannot quite supply this amount 


and has been forced into the open 
market to supply the remainder. 

Chile, at the end of the year, was 
producing at a rate nearly equal to 
200,000,000 pounds a month and 
will be operating at capacity, or at 
the rate of 225,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, by next spring. 

Operating at this rate the known 
reserves of this company will last 
125 years. It was this cheap cop- 
per that kept the market below 15 
cents and is the balance of power in 
the metal market. 





Most employes think they are 
earning more than they are getting, 
but not all of them stop to consider 
that if this were not true they would 
be a losing proposition for the busi- 
ness. 
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Sheet Metal Worker Is Given Simple Rules Which 
Make Up First Principles of Bookkeeping. 


George R. Doyle,* Accounting Expert, Explains 
Debit and Credit Entries and Labor Service Lines. 


T SEEMS desirable, before pro- 

ceeding to a description of the 
Sales and Purchase Journals and 
Cash Book, to put before our read- 
ers a general idea of the principles 
of double entry. This is not done 
with the idea of making bookkeep- 
ers out of contractors but with the 
intention of giving the contractor 
sufficient knowledge of double en- 
try to enable him to better under- 
stand his own accounting records. 

Double entry, as its name implies, 
means that there are at least two 
entries for every transaction—a 
debit entry and a credit entry. 
There may be more than two. There 
may be one debit and two credit 
entries. There may be two debit 
and one credit entries, or there may 
be more than one of each. But no 
matter how many entries there are 
for each transaction, the total of 
amounts entered on each side must 
be equal. To illustrate: 


DEBIT—Cash .........¢. $100.00 
CREDIT—Labor_ .......+..seeee $50.00 
CREDIT—Material ............. 50.00 


Here we see the entries are un- 
equal as to number but equal in 
amounts. This brings us to the first 
rule of all in double entry book- 
keeping : , 

Debits and Credits must always 
be equal in amounts but may be 
unequal in numbers. 

The object of this is to have a 
perpetual check on the correctness 
of the work. This fundamental 
principle follows all the way 
through. Just as the above entry 
balances when originally entered so 
does this balance hold, no matter 
how many times it is transferred 
into different books. 

Because the debit and credit sides 
are always kept equal, so the total 
debit and credit balances will al- 
ways be equal. Thus we are able, 





*Copyright by AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND Harpware Recorp for George R. 
Doyle, Evansville, Indiana. 





through a trial balance, showing 
equal totals of both debit and credit 
columns to know positively that the 
figures and additions throughout 
our books are correct. 

The question next arising is, how 
to determine which accounts to debit 
and which to credit. The answer to 
this is in the daily intercourse with 
our fellow man. When we lend our 
neighbor something we _ uncon- 
sciously charge him with it. Even 
though we do him a service as a 
favor we place him under obliga- 
tion to us. In other words, we 
charge or debit him. Reversing the 
case, when our friend gives us 
something or confers a favor on us 
we give him credit for it and feel 
that a charge lies against us that 
must be paid in some way. So it is 
in bookkeeping. We debit what is 
received and we credit what is given 
out. The rule for this is: 


Debit the receiver, 
Credit the giver. 
In double entry bookkeeping, 
however, it is necessary to go be- 
yond individuals and deal with 
things as well as with persons and 
firms. Taking the entry illustrated 
previously, “Cash” is debited for 
$100.00. This means that one hun- 
dred dollars in cash was received in 
exchange for “Labor” and “Mate- 
rial” to the value of $50.00 each. 
This will possibly be clearer if we 
impersonate each of these items and 
write the entry as follows: 
DEBIT—Mr. Cash ....... $100.00 
CREDIT—Mr. Labor .......:.. $50.00 
Literally this means that “Labor” 
and “Material” to the amount of 
one hundred dollars. were sold for 
“Cash.” Had there been no “Cash” 
exchanged at the time the trans- 
action took place the name of the 
party receiving the Labor and Ma- 
terial would have taken the place of 
“Cash.” John Smith, for example, 





and the entry would have been 
thus : 


DEBIT—John Smith ..... $100.00 
CORTE —LADOP occ cccccccccces $50.00 
CREDIT—Material ............ 50.00 


When the “Cash” was finally paid 
“John Smith” would be substituted 
for Labor and Material and the 
transaction would then be entered 
thus: 


DEBIT—Cash .......... $100.00 
CREDIT—John Smith ........ $100.00 


So you see, first, John Smith was 
the receiver and was debited. He 
received “Labor” and “Material.” 
Then John Smith became the giver 
when he paid “Cash” and was cred- 
ited. We see therefore that John 
Smith was under obligation to us 
first and was charged. When he 
discharged the obligation by paying 
“Cash” he was credited and his ac- 
count is now equal on the debit and 
credit sides of our books. 

In like manner when we buy 
“Labor” and “Material” we debit 
them because they receive it. Then 
they become the giver when it is 
sold and credited. Bear in mind, 
however, that when we sell the 
“Labor” and “Material” they must 
be credited for only the amounts 
with which they were charged, that 
is the cost. Also we buy the various 
items of expense, such as Rent, Sal- 
aries, Office Expense, Insurance, etc. 
They become the receivers and are 
debited. When we sell these to our 
customers in the way of service 
they are all grouped together as 
Overhead. It is credited because it 
is the giver. 

With these thoughts in mind keep 
before you these two fundamental 
rules : 

Debits and Credits must always 
be equal as to amounts. 

Debit the receiver. Credit the 
giver. 

Labor Service Lines. 

It is important to understand that 

proper accounting for the sheet 
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metal and other lines where Labor 
Service must be furnished with the 
material sold is somewhat different 
from straight merchandising lines 
such as the department store, gro- 
cer, dry goods merchant and others. 

The ordinary course in bookkeep- 
ing teaches the keeping of Sales 
accounts, taking no account of the 
cost of each sale. It is absolutely 
essential in the Labor Service lines 
that the cost and profit on each job 
be determined and recorded when 


completed, as part of the account- 


ing records. It is only through this 
method that information, absolutely 
necessary to the proprietor, can be 
obtained. This for the reason that 
no two jobs are exactly alike and 
costs must be known continually so 
that proper check can be kept as to 
whether or not the business is being 
operated at a profit. In this system, 
therefore, the cost and profit on 
each job or sale are determined upon 
completion and recorded on the Job 
Ticket, which is the original entry. 
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From there it is transferred to 
the Sales Journal, thereby accumu- 
lating the costs and profits for the 
period. By this means the accuracy 
of these figures is assured because 
they become part of the accounting 
figures. A record of Purchases is 
likewise kept, classified: as to the 
different elements of cost. A com- 
parison of the totals of each of 
these Sales and Purchases is made 
and each element of cost is account- 
ed for just as Cash and Merchan- 
dise are. Where this is not done 
there is no assurance as to the cor- 
rectness of costs and likewise the 
amount of profit or loss. 

Our next installment will describe 
the Sales Journal and illustrate en- 
tries thereon. Other articles to fol- 
low will describe the Purchase 
Journal and Cash Book. They will 
all deal with the principles covered 
by this article. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that those not familiar with 
the basic principles of bookkeeping, 
thoroughly understand what is put 
forth in this installment. 


Tin Smith of Old Gives Way to Sheet Metal 
W orker and Specialty Man, Laments Old Timer. 


Wisconsin Man Would Restore Apprentice System So That 
Young Would Learn Trade and Learn It Thoroughly. 


HERE are the tinsmiths? 
In a letter to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, 
a Wisconsin tinsmith of the “old 
school” puts this query, and he 
makes the observation that the tin- 
smith, as we knew him in the past 
generation, is dying out—giving 
way to the sheet metal worker, or 
“specialty man.” He regrets this 
passing and offers as a remedy a 
return to the apprentice system. 
Because of the interesting ob- 
servations and suggestions, we are 
glad to reproduce this letter for the 
benefit of the entire trade: 
Having traveled extensively 
among sheet metal shops in the past 
year, I am surprised to find the 
greatest cry among sheet metal shop 
owners is that there are no sheet 
metal workers or tinsmiths. 





I say tinsmiths because the word 
tinsmith covers a greater field than 
the term sheet metal worker, for 
the term tinsmuith covers the entire 
field of the sheet metal industry, 
while the term sheet metal worker 
covers many specialty lines as fur- 
nace installers, roofers, cornice 
makers, auto sheet metal workers. 
All these lines are sheet metal work- 
ers, but we can not call them tin- 
smiths. 

It is this class of man who is a 
tinsmith that the employer wants; 
he wants the tinner who is master 
of his trade. He wants a man who 
can handle any branch of the trade 
and all the branches of the trade. 
He wants tinsmiths of the type that 
were produced by the past gener- 
ation. 

What this great sheet metal in- 
dustry needs is tinsmiths—real tin- 









smiths, masters of their trade, not 
specialty men. You can go into 
any large shop of say twenty to 
twenty-five men, and you will find 
about three or four real first-class 
tinsmiths. The rest are sheet metal 
workers, specialty men. Some are 
furnace men, roofers, repair men, 
inside men, and some outside men. 
Each one has one of more lines 
that he follows. This type of man 
is a sheet metal worker, but we can 
not class him as a first-class tin- 
smith, even though he may have 
been at his particular line for five 
or six years. 

But we find the tinsmith in a dif- 
ferent class. You may put him at 
any task, be it making a wash boiler 
or erecting a furnace, and you will 
find he is a master of his trade and 
will perform the task as a mechanic 
should. This is the kind of men 
the sheet metal shop needs. 


But let us look for the cause of 
this shortage. As you all know, 
the tinsmith was an apprentice, so 
we must look to our apprentices for 
our furture mechanics. Here is 
where our trouble lies. There are 
no apprentices. You may go into 
most of the large shops and you 
will scarcely find an apprentice. In 
his place you find the “helper.” 
Very few shops now have an ap- 
prenticeship system. 

A correct apprentice system will 
remedy this shortage and in a few 
years we will have more tinners, 
but to train an apprentice he must 
be started at fourteen or sixteen 
years old; he must start so as to 
have his trade nearly learned be- 
fore the age when he will be run- 
ning out late nights, for he must 
have sleep and rest if he will make 
a success of his trade, and at this 
age the mind is more receptive and 
the pupil learns much more easily. 
Also at this age most boys do not 
have dependents to support, thus 
enabling them to work at a lower 
figure. 

The boy who chooses to learn this 
trade should be given a fair chance. 
Put this boy with your best me- 
chanics and let him learn the trade 
under the direct supervision of your 
best mechanics, and instruct your 
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mechanic to do all in his power to 
teach this boy the,trade. Don’t 
keep your apprentice boy sweeping, 
running errands, and bucking rivets 
all the time. He is with you to 
iearn the trade. All such roust- 
about jobs are for the helper, not 
the apprentice, for your apprentice 
boy is just as much a student as 
though he was in a school, and sure- 
ly if he was in a school he would 
not have to do all the disagreeable 
jobs that came in sight, and above 
all, don’t send him out on jobs as 
soon as he can follow a line with the 
snips, and keep him with one me- 
chanic long enough to get ac- 
quainted. Don’t send him out every 
time a mechanic wants some one on 
the job just to haul the material up 
scme eight or ten story building. 
Get a helper for such work. 


Another point that is holding back 
the apprentice is that most mechan- 
ics are getting high wages and it is 
against the rules of the shop for a 
mechanic to stop his work to show 
an apprentice how to do a certain 
job; for in most shops the minute a 
mechanic would stop his work for 
a minute, he would be called for it at 
once. 

We must have mechanics—real 
tinners—and the way to get them is 
to make them, so let’s try and help 
the apprentice. Give him a chance. 
Let the roustabout work for the 
helper. Don’t hire helpers in place 
of apprentices just because they are 
2 little stronger and can do a little 
heavier work, for the man of twen- 
ty-five or thirty years will never 
make a tinsmith. 

If you doubt the shortage of tin- 
smiths check your men over or try 
to hire a real first-class tinsmith. 

Give your apprentices the chance 
and you won’t have to look for tin- 
ners. 





Chicago Sheet Metal Men 
Re-Elect All Officers. 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, the following of- 
ficers were unanimously re-elected 
to serve during 1923: 

President—Harry C. Knisely. 


Vice-president—Harry J. Dett- 
mers. 

Treasurer— Thomas P. Shean. 

Secretary—David M. Haines. 

The meeting was conducted in 
regular form, after a most enjoy- 
able dinner, the Secretary and 
Treasurer reading their respective 
yearly reports and President Harry 
C. Knisely very thoroughly review- 
ing the year’s work. Mr. Naro- 
wetz, as chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, in his report dwelt 


upon the very efficient manner in. 


which the officers had fulfilled their 
duties during a most trying and 
exacting term; and his motion that 
all the officers be elected to succeed 
themselves was unanimously car- 
ried. 

Secretary Haines is now enjoying 
the balmy breezes of Florida, hav- 
ing left Chicago on January roth. 





Jackson Sheet Metal Men 
Boost Michigan Standard. 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Jackson Sheet Metal -Contrac- 
tors’ Association was held in its reg- 
ular meeting hall on Wednesday 
night, January 10th, with President 
C. C. Miller in the chair. 

A report of the Trade Extension 
Board meeting was given by Frank 
Daily which brought out a lengthy 
discussion on time payment for fur- 
nace sales and a thorough under- 
standing on what materials were to 
be sold for eave trough for the com- 
ing season. Michigan Standard 
came in for its share of the debate 
and at the conclusion a motion was 
passed which will make the Jackson 
Association 100 per cent Michigan 
Standard as soon as present stocks 
are used up. 





Lansing Sheet Metal Men 
Hold Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Lans- 
ing Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 9th, in the office of 
the Michigan Sheet Metal Works. 
President E. H. Ward presided. 
Election of officers resulted as fol- 


lows: 
President—William Waldren. 
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Vice-president—H. M. Reufer. 

Secretary-treasurer—F rank Ober. 
lin. 

After the election the new of. 
ficers took charge of the meeting 
which consisted of a full discussion 
of the advisability of pushing Mich. 
igan Standard eaves trough and 
other products and the proper Way 
to advertise them. It was finally 
agreed that all members would self 
this material in preference to the 
regular stock wherever possible, and 
several members stated that they 
would handle it exclusively 

It was further decided to attend 
the state convention at Bay City in 
a body. Visitors present were Tom 
Peacock of Grand Rapids, Frank 
Beeth of Indianapolis and State 
Secretary I. E. Ederle of Grand 
Rapids. 


Scrap Recovery Proves 
“Old Copper Never Dies.’’ 


In spite of all that has been writ- 
ten regarding the scrap position, we 
doubt whether it is generally appre- 
ciated that in the United States 
alone during the five years 1917- 
1921, something like 1,400,000 tons 
of copper were recovered from 
scrap metal, including the copper 
contents of remelted brass, says 
Metal Bulletin, London. 


This total equals about 30 per 
cent of the United States’ refinery 
output over this period, and the 
quantity compared with United 
States’ mines production is nearer 
40 per cent. It is abundantly clear 
that the virgin copper position has 
been greatly affected by this enor- 
mous weight of secondary metal, 
and that the steady diminution of 
war-time scrap accumulations has 
been at the severe expense of the 
mining industry. 

Even yet the copper market has 
been slow to reflect the improved 
scrap position, probably because 
mine output can be extended great- 


ly whenever the time is regarded as | 


opportune. “Old copper never 
dies,’ and an abnormal consump- 
tion of virgin copper always entails 
an abnormal return, sooner or later 
tc scrap metal. 
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Hollow Metal Windows Protect 
Building from Fire Damage. 


Experiences to test the real value 
of hollow metal fireproof windows, 
glazed with wire glass and ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, occasionally present them- 
selves so prominently so that the in- 
stallation of such windows as a pro- 
tection of life and property is al- 
most regarded as a necessity by 
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south, known as the Manhattan 
Building, was equipped, thus pre- 
venting the loss of this building and 
its contents. 

A chief of the Milwaukee Fire 
Department stated that in his opin- 
ion the Manhattan Building was 
saved from any damage only be- 
cause the 


through the hollow metal windows 


protection it received 


vlazed with wire glass. 
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visability of installing such win- 
dows as a factor of safety in all 
buildings where fire hazards prevail. 





J. F. Jewar Retires from Road 


and Receives Traveling Bag. 

The Standard Metal Company of 
Indianapolis gave a dinner recently 
at the Chamber of Commerce to 
their traveling salesmen, office help 


and departmental heads. Bonuses 
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The North Wall of Manhattan Building, Which Is Equipped With Hollow Metal Windows, After 


Being Exposed to Fierce Heat From Fire 


those who have the security and 
safety of the public and their prop- 
erty at heart. Then, too, the ques- 
ticn arises how much real good they 
will do in case of a fire. 

On December 7, 1922, a fire orig- 
inated in the Eagles’ Club House. 
on Second Street, south of Grand 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
destroying the building and render- 
ing it unfit for further use. The 
brick walls were badly damaged and 
the contents were entirely destroyed. 
The intensity of the heat was great, 
but in spite of that fact the fire did 
not penetrate the hollow metal win- 
dows with which the building to the 


No Damage. 


The illustration herewith demon- 
strates the extent of the fire and 
what it did to the Eagles’ Club 
House, especially that part shown, 
being the roof, and also shows the 
hollow metal windows on the north 
wall of the Manhattan Building. 
Every one of these windows was 
in perfect condition after the fire. 

The Manhattan Building is 
equipped from the basement to the 
top floors with pivoted type win- 
dows, made by the Consolidated 
Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, which remained entirely 
intact throughout this fire test. 

There is no question of the ad- 


That Destroyed Building Adjoining, Shows 


were awarded to many of the sales- 
men. J. F. Jewar, Vice-president 
of the Company, who has retired 
from active service as a traveling 
will remain at the 
Company’s office, 135-141 South 
Pennsylvania Street, was presented 
with a traveling bag. 

G. F. Albrandt, Sales 
of the American Rolling Mi!l Com- 
pany of Middletown, Ohio; Frank 
Carter, President of the Carter 
Paint Company, Liberty, Indiana; 
R. B. Dickson and Floyd M. Kin- 
ley of the Centainteed Produce 
Corporation, spoke at the meeting. 

The Standard Metal Company 


salesman and 


\lanager 
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began business in Indianapolis sev- 
enteen years ago. A. L. Henry is 
President of the Company; Mr. 
Jewar, Vice-president; F. A. Wil- 
kening, Secretary-treasurer. The 
Company has recently acquired a 
warehouse with adequate truck fa- 
cilities at 222 West Merrill Street. 

Reports of increased business 
were made by representatives of the 
Company at the dinner. 

Mr. Jewar has been connected 
with the Standard Metal Company 
since its incorporation in 1906. He 
has been a traveling salesman for 
over forty-three years and was con- 
nected with the Tanner, Sullivan 
& Talbott Company, which was suc- 
ceeded by the Tanner & Sullivan 
Company. 





Wants AMERICAN ARTISAN 
As Long As He Is 


in Business. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

As long as I am in business I'll 
take your journal. It contains a 
lot of real help for the sheet metal 
and furnace man. 

Yours truly, 
A. F. JoHNson. 

———., Colorado, Jan. 10, 1923. 


St. Louis Sheet Metal Men 
Discuss National Per Capita Tax. 

At the monthly meeting of the 
Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective 
Association of St. Louis, Missouri, 
one of the most important features, 
according to Secretary Luke Tier- 
nan, Jr., was a very lively discus- 
sion about the question of reducing 
the per capita tax toward the sup- 
port of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors, the claim 
being made that the profits from the 
publication of the Journal were 
large enough to make possible a 
considerable reduction. 

The National Convention Com- 
mittee reported that arrangements 
are progressing at a good rate and 
that they will show the sheet metal 
contractors who attend a genuine 
St. Louis time. 

Luke wants us to say that St. 
Louis voted “wet” at the recent 
vote, but what interest does that 





have for a man who knows how to 
make and coil copper tubing? 





Brass Pipe Plumbing 
Repair Proof, Is Title 
of Excellent New Booklet. 


“Brass pipe makes any plumbing 
system repair-proof at its vulner- 
able points, and is a real money 
saver,” is the message of a beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet just issued 
by the Copper and Brass Research 
Association. ; 

The point is made that brass pipe 
is permanently rust proof, thus sav- 
ing money and inconvenience, and 
further that fixtures make up 60 
per cent of the cost of plumbing, 
labor 10 per cent and pipe and pipe 
fittings—the vitals of the plumbing 
—harely Io per cent. 

Well prepared illustrations 
throughout the booklet graphically 
show the results of plumbing made 
of rust metals, and the consequent 
loss of time and water and the dam- 
age to floors, ceilings, etc. One page 
is devoted to fine American homes 
of the $15,000 class, and it is de- 
clared that to the cost of this type 
of house brass pipe and pipe fittings 
add only from $40 to $75, depend- 
ing on the quality of iron or steel 
installation with which comparison 
is made. 





Theoretical Advantages of 
Electric Melting of Brass. 


The theoretical advantages of 
electric brass melting are sum- 
marized by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines as follows: 

(1) Melting may take place in 
a neutral or reducing atmosphere, 
thus minimizing loss of metal by 
oxidation and improving the quality 
of the product through freedom 
from oxides. 

(2) Metal of crucible quality 
may be obtained without the use of 
crucibles. 

(3) Melting may take place in 
a tightly closed chamber, or at least 
in one free from the constant pass- 
age of the products of combustion 
of fuel, and thus losses of volatile 
metals such ag zinc and lead may be 
reduced. Contamination by sul- 
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phur from fuel is avoided. 

(4) In some types of electric 
furnaces the temperature may be 
more readily controlled than in fuel- 
fired furnaces. 

(5) In some types of furnaces 
the molten metal is thoroughly 
stirred, thus giving a _ uniform 
product, even with large heats. 

(6) There is no handling or 
storage of fuel, such as coke, coal, 
or oil, and no ashes have to be re- 
moved. The cost of power can be 
accurately predicted over longer 
periods than the cost of fuel. 

(7) Working conditions about 
the furnaces are less dangerous to 
health and safety of workmen, 
provided suitable types of furnaces 
are chosen. 

(8) The above advantages may 
be obtained in furnaces of larger 
capacity than can be used satisfac- 
torily in the fuel-fired crucible 
types, with resulting greater uni- 
formity of product, lower labor 
cost, and increased production. 





Gives Technical Aspects of 
Shrinkage of Alloys. 

One of the fundamental problems 
under investigation by the Bureau 
of Mines in its alloy work is the 
contraction and shrinkage of metals 
and alloys in casting. Data on 
these values are of especial interest 
to foundrymen and others in the 
metal and alloy industry. Results 
of measurements on the linear con- 
traction of a series of light alum- 
inum alloys have just been published 
as Technical Paper 287 of the bu- 
reau, and an investigation is now 
under way on the contraction of a 
series of commercial brasses and 
bronzes. 

A discussion of the technical 
aspects of contraction and shrink- 
age of nonferrous alloys as related 
to casting practice is contained in 
Serial 2410, by Robert J. Anderson. 





Nebraska Sheet Metal 
Men to Be Organized. 

Sheet metal contractors and rep- 
resentatives of supply houses will 
be organized into a state associa- 
tion at a convention to be held 
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Thursday, February 8, at 2 p. m., 
at the Hotel Rome, Omaha. John 
H. Hussie, representing the Nation- 
al Association, Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of the United States, will 
have charge of the meeting. An 
invitation to attend is extended to 
all sheet metal contractors and 
others interested. 





Three Southern States to 
Organize Sheet Metal Men. 


Steps to organize the sheet metal 
contractors and jobbers and sales- 
men for sheet metal supply houses 
in the states of Tennessee, Georgia 
and Florida will be taken in Febru- 
ary, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Association Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of the United States. 

The Tennessee convention will be 
held in Nashville, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 6th, at 10 a. m. at the Hotel 
Hermitage. The Georgia conven- 
tion will be at Atlanta, Thursday, 
February 8th, 10 a. m., Piedmont 
Hotel. The Florida convention 
will be at Jacksonvillg, Friday, 
February 9th, at the’ Hotel Semi- 
nole. 

Edwin L. Seabrook, national sec- 
retary, will have charge of the or- 
ganization work. A cordial invita- 
tion to all sheet metal contractors 
and supply men in their respective 
states to attend these conventions 
is extended by Secretary Seabrook 





Towa Sheet Metal 
Auxiliary to Be Hosts 
at Sioux City Convention. 


It has been decided by the offi- 
cers of the Iowa Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association to have their 
next annual conventiou at Sioux 
City, Iowa, at the Martin Hotel on 
March 14th and 15th and in accord- 
ance with the practice established, 
the Auxiliary members are cordially 
invited to attend and to use their 
influence towards the furtherance 
of the Association and its prob- 
lems, says President C. F. Ander- 
‘son of the Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s 
Auxiliary in the current issue of 
The Sheet, the Association’s official 
publication. 
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Every Auxiliary member that can 
possibly do so, should make ar- 
rangements at an early date to be 
present in Sioux City on the above 
date and to come prepared to do 
their utmost towards assisting the 
Association in every way possible 
and particularly at that time are we 
delegated to personally use our ef- 
forts towards assisting to entertain 
the members of the Association who 
will be present in Sioux City. 

The officers of the Auxiliary are 
planning to furnish the annual ban- 
quet and are planning to have a 
very appropriate and entertaining 
program to accompany the banquet 
and will appreciate any suggestions 
from any members of the Auxiliary 
or of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association and assure you that 
each suggestion will be very care- 
fully considered. 








Notes and Queries 
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“Arco” Thermostat. 


From Dille and Morgan, Chesterton, 
Indiana. 
Please advise us where we can 


obtain the Arco Thermostat for hot 
water boiler. 

Ans.—This is made by the Hon- 
eywell Heating Specialties Com- 
pany of Wabash, Indiana, and is 
marketed exclusively by the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company, 820 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, !!linois. 

Woven Wire Screen to Order. 
From Charles C. Eiler, Orchard Place, 


Illinois. 
Can you tell me who wi!l make 


up for me to order heavy woven 
wire screen for barn and chicken 
coop windows? 

Ans.—The Fred J. Meyers Man- 
ufacturing Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, and The W. S. Tyler Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Automobile Accessories. 


From C. R. Ishburn, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. } 
Please advise me who makes: 1. 


pressed metal automobile bodies; 
2. pressed metal fenders; 3. auto- 
mobile accessories; 4. running gear 
and disc wheels for children’s autos. 

Ans.—1. Mullins Body Corpora- 
tion, 341 Franklin, Salem, Ohio; 
Hayes Manufacturing Company, 


480 Mayberry, Detroit, Michigan; 
and Littleford Brothers, 444 East 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 2. 
Michigan Stamping Company, Mack 
and Outer Belt Line, Detroit, 
Michigan; Messenger and Parks 
Manufacturing Company, Aurora, 
Illinois; Lima Sheet Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, Lima, Ohio. 3. Ac- 
cesso Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Clark-Smith 
Hardware Company, Peoria, Illi- 
nois; Metal Specialties Manufac- 
turing Corporation, 338 North 
Kedzie, Chicago, Illinois; Pennsyl- 
vania Pressed Steel Corporation, 
Fort Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Eclipse Manufactur- 
ing Company, 424 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, and A. 
Schrader’s Sons, Incorporated, 783 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 4. American Flyer Manu- 
facturing Company, 2219 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Asbestos Shingles. 


From R. E. Mills, Fulton, Indiana. 
Please advise me who manufac- 


tures asbestos shingles. 
Ans.— National Asbestos Manu- 
facturing Company, 193 Henderson, 


_Jersey City, New Jersey, and As- 


bestos Shingle Company, Nashau, 
New Hampshire. 


Asphalt and Slate Shingles. 
From R. W. Gordon, Eminence, Ken- 
tucky. 
I should like to know who makes 


slate and asphalt shingles. 

Ans.—1I. Keystone Roofing Man- 
ufacturing Company, York, Penn- 
sylvania; National Asbestos Manu- 
facturing Company, 193 Hender- 
son, Jersey City, New Jersey, and 
Stowell Manufacturing Company, 
Culver Avenue, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 2. Philip Carey Manufac- 
turing Company, 330 Wayne Ave- 
nue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Barber Asphalt Company, Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Amalgamated Roof- 
ing Company, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Sager” Lock. 


From J. H. Bedford, Bridgeport, ItMli- 


nois. 

Can you tell me who makes the 
“Sager” master keyed lock? 

Ans.—Sager Lock 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


Company, 
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The Latest News About Stoves and Ranges 


Items and Discussions of Interest to the Manufacturer and 
Retailer of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves and Accessories. 


T. H. Conway, Sr., Resigns from 
Fremont Stove Presidency. 

T. H. Conway, Sr., has resigned 
from the presidency of the Fre- 
mont Stove Company, Fremont, 
Ohio, and will devote his time and 
attention as president to the Regent 
Stove Company, Wyandotte and 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Edwin Wagner, known as one of 
the leading stove salesmen of the 
country, has severed his connection 
with the Art Stove Company and 
has become associated with the Re- 
gent Stove Company as salesman in 
the Detroit territory. 





The Anniversary of American 


Stove Company. 
On page 26 of our January 13th 


issue there appeared an article in ~ 


which reference was made to the 
twenty-first anniversary of the 
founding of the American Stove 
Company. Through a printer’s er- 


ror the names of the President and , 


the Secretary were wrong. As we 
all know, the President is C. A. 
Stockstrom and that of the Secre- 
tary is Louis Stockstrom. To the 
vice-presidents who have served 
continuously should be added that 
of T. L. Alcott. 





Bridge & Beach Re-elect 
All Directors. 


At the stockholders’ meeting of 
the Bridge & Beach Manufacturing 
Company, held Tuesday, January 
16th, at the company’s offices in St. 
Louis, Missouri, the following di- 
rectors were all re-elected: 

Hudson E. Bridge, Leo H. 
Booch, Henry C. Hoener, John F. 
Shepley, Louis H. Riecke, Law- 
rence D. Bridge and George Leigh- 
ton Bridge. 

The board of directors elected 
the following officers: 

President and Treasurer—Hud- 
son E. Bridge. 


Vice-president and Manager— 
Leo H. Booch. 

Vice-president—Henry C. Hoe- 
ner. 

Secretary—Louis H. Riecke. 

Assistant Secretary —George 
Leighton Bridge. 

Assistant Treasurer — Lawrence 
D. Bridge and A. F. Gammeter. 





John A. Roe, Well Known 
Stove Manufacturer, Passes On. 
On January 7th, John A. Roe, 
Vice-president and sales manager 
of the Stove and Range Company 
of Pittsburgh, passed away. 
Mr. Roe leaves a large circle of 
friends who will mourn the loss of 


_a man who was always willing to 


work for the uplift of the busi- 
ness, always had a word of encour- 
agement for those who needed it, 
and who was always glad to help in 
a more material way whenever nec- 
essary. 





Direct Mail Advertising 
Gets Business Economically. 


One of the most effective ways 
of bringing the dealer’s name before 
his customers is the direct mail ad- 
vertising. This form comprises 
sales letters, special sales notices and 
circularization of mailing lists with 
advertising matter of all kinds. This 
advertising gets right into the home 
of prospects, is read when they are 
at leisure and is given more consid- 
eration as a consequence. 

Direct mail advertising reaches 
every prospect this side of the grave, 
and at a very low cost. The aver- 
age day’s mail will prove that direct 
mail advertising is effective. 


The number of dealers who em- 
ploy direct mail advertising is very 
small. The reasons are that most 
dealers consider it too costly, lack of 
active live mailing lists, lack of time 
to compose a good sales letter or to 


arrange effective advertising mat- 
ter, lack of facilities for this type 
of advertising. 

Merchants who are not using 
direct mail advertising are over- 
looking a good bet and a wonderful 
opportunity of securing new busi- 
ness and keeping old customers 
livened up. 

Direct mail advertising costs less 
than any newspaper advertisement 
per person reached. Not only that 
but it reaches the person addressed 
and the possibility of not being no- 
ticed or read is negative. 

It is far cheaper than direct so- 
licitation, for it finds the person ad- 
dressed, if not at one day, immedi- 
ately thereafter. It does not waste 
time of finding the customer out 
when called upon. It stays there 
until his return. Direct mail ad- 
vertising paves the way for the per- 
sonal call of the dealer. Direct mail 
advertising is more effective than 
window advertising for it is not 
passed by unnoticed. 

Live active mailing lists of rural 
and town customers are indispensa- 
ble to a dealer. These lists should 
comprise every person living in ter- 
ritory from which business is 
drawn. Lists of the various trades 
should be compiled separately and 
circularized with advertising apply- 
ing to their line of work. Special 
lists of individual activities should 
be compiled and used in the same 
manner, such as, chicken owners, 
sportsman, roofing prospects, stove 
prospects, paints, etc. 

To compose a snappy sales letter 
is a hardship for many dealers. Yet 
these same dealers can put up a 
good sales talk. A sales letter is 
merely a sales talk boiled down or 
condensed. Cover your subject in 
as few words as possible, but cover 
it completely. A little perseverance 
on the part of the dealers will bring 
about the ability to compose a sales 
letter that will put the story across. 
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Events and Progress of the Hardware Trade. 


What the Retailers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Doing 
Latest Selling Methods and Experiences of Successful Men. 


U. S. Manufacturers Capture 
Mexico Hardware Market. 

The hardware market in Mexico 
is largely in the hands of American 
manufacturers. German competi- 
tion has made some inroads, but the 
quality of new German goods has 
proved to be so inferior to their pre- 
war products that the American 


manufacturers are beginning to re- 
ceive repeat orders, even from the 
German dealers, and the much 
talked-of German competition is 
proving to be something of a myth. 
German porcelain ware and light 
aluminum kitchen utensils have 
been imported in fair-sized lots, but 
are of a distinctly low quality. The 
same can be said of German cutlery. 


Hardware Trade Faces Problem of Adjustment 
on Account of Farmers’ Reduced Buying Power. 


C. H. Gasey, President, National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Says Retailers Plan 1923 Policy of Ample Merchandise. 


ARDWARE merchants in the 

larger cities and industrial 
centers have benefited by the in- 
creased manufacturing activity, the 
extensive building operations, and 
the high wages prevailing during 
1922. Their business volume for 
the year averaged larger than in 
1921, and they are anticipating no 
backward movement in 1923, says 
C. H. Casey, President, National 
Retail Hardware Association, re- 
viewing the year in an Eastern pub- 
lication. Continuing, he says: 

Agricultural sections present an 
entirely different picture, since the 
farmer was not only the first to be 
affected by deflation, when the 
prices of his products suddenly tum- 
bled to almost pre-war levels, but 
kis subsequent crops have for the 
most part been sold at less than pro- 
duction cost. 

This situation has naturally been 
reflected in the sales of local hard- 
ware merchants, who have had to 
adjust themselves as best they could 
to the reduced buying power of 
their customers and the wide diver- 
gence between the low prices farm- 
ers have received for their products 
and the relatively high prices of 
manufactured goods. 

Hardware merchants, and doubt 
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less other retailers, have tried to 
bridge this price gap by reducing 
costs in every practicable way, op- 
erating on small margins and keep- 
ing their selling prices at lowest pos- 
sible levels, with the hope that a 
downward adjustment of replace- 
ment values might save them from 
less. 

With such conditions, it is easily 
understood why the 1922 hardware 
business in agricultural sections did 
not show the increased volume indi- 
cated by the apparent betterment in 
general conditions. 

During the first eight or nine 
months of the year farmer buying 
was fairly good, apparently in the 
expectation of larger crops and bet- 
ter prices. But when the latter 
failed to materialize, and the prices 
of many manufactured articles were 
advanced, there was a_ noticeable 
drop in sales and marked evidence 
of discontent with the contrasting 
price levels. 

With the more recent upward 
tendency of agricultural prices there 
has been a slightly easier feeling, 
but much higher levels are neces- 
sary to put the farmer on a normal 
buying basis and enable him to com- 
mence the payment of his long 
standing obligations. If this level- 
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ing process results from the present 
upward trend, the volume of hard- 
ware sales will doubtless improve 
in 1923. 

Of course some agricultural sec- 
tions have made much better prog- 
ress than others, and some crops 
have more nearly paid their way, 
but there is no questioning the fact 
that agriculture is the weakest link 
in our present economic chain, and 
we can hardly hope for permanent 
prosperity until the prices of farm 
products are more nearly on a parity 
with other prices. 

Since agriculture is of necessity 
the foundation of lasting prosper- 
ity, the country now has before it 
for solution the most interesting 
economic problem of how long we 
can continue the present paradoxical 
condition of semi-prosperity in in- 
custry and semi-depression in agri- 
culture. 

It is a problem in which all fac- 
tors of industry are interested. 
With about 45 per cent of our pop- 
ulation actively engaged in agricul- 
ture, it would be little short of dis- 
astrous for manufacturers to per- 
mit their actions to be guided 
wholly by the seeming prosperity of 
industrial and urban centers. 

Rather than advance prices in the 
face of such conditions, every effort 
should be made to reduce them and 
so speed business back to a truly 
normal basis. 

The retail hardware trade is earn- 
estly advocating simplification in 
hardware manufacture, believing 
that the elimination of the unneces- 
sary types, patterns, styles and sizes 
which may be found in practically 
all lines will be of material benefit 
to the public and all in interest. It 
is hoped that the coming months 
will show progressive action in this 
direction by many manufacturing 
groups. 

During 1923 hardware retailers 
will continue a constructive policy 
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of keeping ample merchandise 
stocks for the service of their cus- 
tomers, but will give greater atten- 
tion to the elimination of non-essen- 
tials and the speeding of turnover. 
They will reduce costs and increase 
efficiency in every practicable way, 
realizing that they can prosper only 
as their customers prosper. They 
believe they are justified in asking 
that manufacturers and wholesalers 
pursue a similar policy so that low- 
est possible price levels can be main- 
tained pending economic adjust- 
ment. 





Cutlery Salesman Tells 
How to Display Knives. 

The salable and practical part of 
a pocket knife is under the handle 
so why keep it under cover? asks 
an experienced cutlery salesman in 
The Hardware Trade. 

In displaying pocket knives fol- 
low the methods of other merchan- 
dise in showing up the best part of 
it. 

When a pocket knife is on dis- 
play with the blades open, it is a 
silent suggestion to come in and 
buy as your attention is being called 
to the best part of it. 

A pocket knife in your window 
showing up only the handle is not 
only doing the knife an injustice, 
but also an injustice to your invest- 
ment in it. 

Display your knives on the same 
level and with the same enthusiasm 
as you do other merchandise and the 
increased sales will surprise you. 

Every man must carry a pocket 
knife so why not invite him into 
your store by making an attractive 
and suggestive display? 

Your stock of pocket knives will 
make you money if you will only 
give them a chance. 

I recall an incident which came to 
my observation just recently. I 
suggested a pocket knife sale to 
one of our hardware customers, and 
his reply was, “Sales on knives in 
this town are a joke. The people 
in this town do not respond to knife 
sales.” 

I inquired whether he had ever 
put on a knife sale and he said : “No. 


The druggist around the corner was 
putting on a sale now and he was 
not selling any, so why should I put 
one on?” 

My curiosity got the best of me 
so I called on the druggist and in- 
quired as to his success on his pocket 
knife sale, and the buyer’s face 
brightened up with a smile and he 
said, “Saturday we sold ten dozen.” 

Now the drug store was actually 
having the sales and putting the 
money in the cash register, while 
our hardware customer was saying 
it can’t be done in this community. 

Now, don’t be the man who says 
it can’t be done, and let the other 
fellow around the corner be the one 
who is doing it. 

I have a dealer in mind to whom 
I have sold over 250 dozen pocket 
knives in 50 dozen lot assortments, 
and I am within actual facts when 
I say each 50 dozen order has never 
taken up five minutes of my time. 

I call our customer’s attention to 
the assortment and he generally re- 
marks, “Shoot it.” 

Now, if he had not been success- 
ful with the other assortments, he 
would not be buying this way. 

He tells me these pocket knife 
sales put him over on volume and 
also give him a very satisfactory 
profit. 





J. K. Irvine of Sioux City, 
Towa, Dies Suddenly. 

The death of J. K. Irvine, treas- 
urer of the Knapp & Spencer Com- 
pany, wholesale hardware dealers, 
Sioux City, Iowa, occurred sud- 
denly at his home at 12:30 a. m., 
January 11, from heart failure. Mr. 
Irvine was 53 years of age, and had 
been treasurer and credit manager 
of the Knapp & Spencer Company 
since July, 1904. 





Where Is Temple Pump 
Company Located? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARD- 
WARE RECORD: 
Please give me the address of the 
Temple Pump Company. 
Yours very truly, 
FITZGERALD HARDWARE. 
—, South Dakota, January 13, 1923. 





January 20, 1923. 


Special Edition Newspaper 
Advertising Is Opposed. 


In a recent letter to its member- 
ship, the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association recalls a 
communication sent out May 17, di- 
recting attention to the custom of 
many newspapers making requests 
io take space in special editions 
issued to celebrate some event, espe- 
cially some anniversary connected 
with a hardware jobber. F. D, 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, says 
to members: 

“In reply to this, numerous let- 
ters were received commending our 
course and assuring us that such re- 
quests would not be acceded to. 

“Notwithstanding this, however,. 
it is now evident from letters we 
are receiving, that this evil has not 
only been continued, but intensified. 
One letter just received from a 
member gives us instances of three 
solicitations received in one day. 

“Direct action seems to be indi- 
cated, and this matter will be taken 
up by our executive committee at 
its semi-annual session on January 
17th. 

“The object of this letter is to 
secure from each member, for the 
confidential use of the executive 
committee, the names of those who 
have made such solicitation, so that 
we may have substantial evidence 
as to the wide scope of this perni- 
cious practice.” 





American machine.-y and the men 
who make it hold high rank in every 
part of the world. We have sold to 
the outside world over $4,000,000,- 
000 worth of machinery in the last 
decade against $1,000,000,000 in the 
decade immediately preceding, and 
$350,000,000 in the ten years endinz 
with 1901, and the machinery is go- 
ing in increasing quantitie: to every 
country and colony of the world. 





There are those who think they 
can remedy every discomfort by 
Government legislation. Such peo- 
ple have learned nothing from ex- 
perience; in fact, are irridescent 
dreamers who learn nothing and are 
forever inventing new theories for 
the betterment of the human family. 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorp Window Display Competition. 


Cutlery Window Display 
Linked Up with Special Sale. 
When the state convention of 
hardware dealers of South Dakota 
met in Mitchell last winter, the Pe- 
terson Hardware Company of that 
city naturally put “their best foot 
forward” in the matter of window 
displays. Their modern store front 
has two fine, deep windows for this 
‘purpose, and one of the window dis- 


played in patterns, and relieved by 
a half dozen cut glass flower vases. 


The central tiers are properly de- 
voted almost exclusively to the 
display of cutlery, particularly 
pocket knives. On the next tier is 
a display of razors and shaving 
mugs, and on the top is a display 
of alarm and boudoir clocks and 
flashlights. 

The rear wall of the window is 


nial period or a reproduction of an 
English setting, the brasses play 
their part in the harmony of the 
scheme, says a recent bulletin of the 
Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion. The designs are both English 
and American. 

Very small knockers for the door 
of the sleeping room come in de- 
signs of the Statue of Liberty and 
the Lincoln Log Cabin, as well as 





Cutlery Window Display Designed by Nick Thune for The Peterson Hardware 


plays of this occasion—an automo- 
bile whose entire construction was 
of hardware articles in stock—has 
already been described in these col- 
umns. 

The other window is reproduced 
on this page, and, as will be noted, 
was linked up with a special sale of 
cutlery. This is a window display 
of ultra-conventional lines, and is 
one which may be followed with 
safety. 

The terrace effects allow two sur- 
faces for the display of small goods. 
In the close foreground are to be 
found such articles as files, pliers, 
punches, drills and the like, dis- 


utilized by a display of locks, knobs, 
etc., mounted presumably on wall 
board or some other light material. 

Attention should also be called to 
the judicious use of the manufac- 
turer’s display cards. 

The 
ranged by Nick Thune, of the Pe- 
terson Hardware Company. 


window display was ar- 


Favor Brass Furnishings 
in Interior Decorations. 

Brass furnishings are very much 
in vogue in all interior decoration 
today. Whether it is a room of the 
early colonial period, the later colo- 


Company, Mitchell, South Dakota. 


in the design of the Shakespeare 
house, these scenes being produced 
on brass by workmanship of a very 
high order. 

Hanging lamps of brass, wall 
candles, floor candlesticks, heavily 
designed chests and boxes for fire- 
place wood, all of brass, add much 
to the charm of a room. 

The artistic possibilities of brass 
are many and varied—but, wher- 
ever and however used, in its en- 
during service there is no variation. 


People find what they look for 
and if they are looking for trouble 
they generally find it quickly. 
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I Coming Conventions | 








Western Implement and Hardware 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, Jan- 
uary 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1923. Exhibition 
in Convention Hall. H. J. Hodge, Sec- 
retary, Abilene, Kansas. 

American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, Washington, D. C., 
January 23, 1923. C. W. Obert, Secre- 
tary, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
City. 

Texas Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation, Dallas, Texas, January 23, 24 
and 25, 1923. A. M. Cox, Secretary, 822 
Dallas County Bank Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Mountain States Hardware and Im- 
plement Association, Denver, Colorado, 
january 23, 24 and 25, 1923. W. W. 
McCallister, Secretary-Treasurer, Boul- 
der, Colorado. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association and Exhibition, Jefferson 
County Armory, Louisville, Kentucky, 
January 22, 24, 25 and 26, 1923. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, 202 Republic Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
January 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1923. H. O. 
Roberts, Secretary, 1120 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Idaho Retail Hardware and Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, Boise, Idaho, 
January 31, February 1 and 2, 1923. E. 
E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, January 30 and February 
1 and 2, 1923. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, 
Argos, Indiana. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement 
Association, The Auditorium, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, January 30, 31, 
February 1, 1923. W. A. Clark, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 20914 West Main 
Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Convention and Exhibition, Feb- 
ruary 6 to 9, 1923, Omaha, George H. 
Dietz, Secretary-Treasurer, 414 Little 
Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Grand Rapids, Feb- 
ruary 6, 7,8 and 9, 1923. Karl S. Judson, 
Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Avenue, 
Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

Virginia Retail Hardware Association, 
Norfolk, Virginia, February 7, 8 and 9, 
1923. Thomas B. Howell, Secretary, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, February 7, 8 and 9, 
1923. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. George W. Kornely. 
Manager of Exhibits, 1476 Green Bay 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


February 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 Ful- 
ton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ohio Hardware Association Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. Ex- 
hibition 


in the new Municipal Hall. 
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James B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois, February 13, 14 
and 15, 1923. L. D. Nish, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elgin, Illinois. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Des Moines, 
Iowa, February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. 
A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
February 14, 15 and 16, 1923. C. N. 
Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Mar- 
quette Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 20, 21 and 22, 1923. F. X. Bech- 
erer, Secretary, 5106 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Duluth, Minnesota, February 20, 
21, 22 and 23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, 
Secretary, 1120 Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, February 21, 22 and 23, 1923. 
George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

New York State Retail Hardware 
Association Convention and Exposition, 
Rochester, New York, February 20, 21, 
22 and 23, 1923. Headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Sessions and Exposition at Ex- 
position Park. John B. Foley, Secre- 
tary, City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Indiana Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Terre Haute, Indiana, Febru- 
ary 21 and 22, 1923. Leslie Beach, Sec- 
retary, Richmond, Indiana. 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Association, Bay City, Feb- 
ruary 26, 27, 28 and March 1, 1923. 
Frank E. Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Frank- 
lin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 

Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, Iowa, March 14, 15, 
1923. R. E. Pauley, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Republican House, Mil- 
Edward Hoffman, Secretary, 279 Lake 
waukee, Wisconsin, March 14 and 15. 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Decatur, Illinois, April 4, 
1923. Fred Gross, Secretary, Quincy, 
Illinois. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 18 and 19, 1923. Allen W. Wil- 
liams, Secretary, 52 West Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spring Convention, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida, April 
24, 25, 26 and .27, 1923. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary - Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, Flo- 
rida, April 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1923. 
John Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, Windsor Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, April 25, 1923. R. P. 
Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer, R. F. D. 4, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas, Columbia, South Carolina, May 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, 
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Secretary-Treasurer, North 
Carolina. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa. 
tion, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkan. 
sas, May, 1923. L. P. Biggs, Secr 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware ang 
Implement Association, covering Tep- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida, 
Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Georgia 
May 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1923. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Retail Hardware Associa. 
tion, Richmond, Virginia, June, 1993. 
Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary-Treasurer 
Argos, Indiana. F 

The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 25 to 29, 1923. E. B. Langenberg 
Secretary, 4057 Forest Park Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri; E. L. Seabrook, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Secre. 


tary. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Statler Hotel, St. Louis 
Missouri, June 25, 1923. Otto E 
Scheske, Secretary. 3818 Maffitt Avenue, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


| Reta Hardware Doings 


Charlotte, 

















Illinois. 

George Jones has purchased J. F. 
Flickinger’s interest in the Flickinger 
and Garman Hardware Store at Lanark. 

Indiana. 

Earl Alexander and W. C. Ratliff have 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Hartford Hardware Company at Hart- 
ford City. 

Iowa. 

Thorson, Bray and Hogan hardware 
store at Hanlontown have changed their 
name to Thorson and Bray. 

Michigan. 

Cutler and Browning Hardware and 
Implement store of Watervliet has been 
purchased by O. E. Austin. 

Minnesota. 

J. W. Settergren has sold his hard- 
ware business at Grove City to Holm 
Brothers. 

At Stewartville Ed Bratrud and 
Thomas Lien purchased a_ hardware 
store. ° 
North Dakota. 

Linn Hardware Company at Sanborn 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Ohio. 

The hardware firm of Root and 
Reeder of Jefferson has dissolved part- 
nership. A. T. Sill has purchased the 
interest of A. J. Root. 

Oklahoma. 

J. C. and W. E. Brigance have pur- 
chased the interest of H. Eichenberger 
in the firm of Eichenberger and Brigance 
Hardware Company at Okmulgee. 

South Dakota. 

Charles Meck has purchased an i- 
terest in the P. O. Beaulier Hardware 
store at Winner. The firm name has 
been changed to Beaulier and Meck. 


Texas. 
A. S. Johnson will open a hardware 
store at Madisonville soon. 


Wisconsin. 

Hughes Hardware Company of New 
Richmond has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000. Incorporators are: 
T. J. Hughes, W. F. Hughes, and Ruth 
Hughes. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements. 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


The Butcher Tool and Hardware 
Company of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, featured an electric toy train 
as a Christmas specialty, according 
to their ad in the News of Birming- 
ham, which we reproduce here. 





The Very Best of All 


Christmas Gifts 
For the Boys 


MA ss 


eases; *yGOGees; [racer 
Ap Nese eR 


1 1Y TRAINS 
See Our Windows 


OYS, wouldn’t you shout for joy and feel mighty ha 
B if dad or mother gave you a beautiful Lionel*tra 














Think of the hours of fun you would have running it, tur 
ing the switches, setting the semaphores and changing the 


cars. What a wonderful sight it is to watch” your Lionel 
train shoot in and out of tunnels or back on to the siding 
all electrically lighted Just think! You can be railroad 
president, station master, conductor and train dispatche 


Dad will have lots of fun, too _ Yeu can make him your as- 
sistant and bring him back to nis boyhood days, although he 
did not have such wonderful trains fo play with. You car 
learn the first principles of electricity Yecayse you can ru 
your train on batteries or on the houSe current. 


The Outfit Consists of 
Locomotive, Coaches and Track 
' (Passenger or Freight Trains) 


Packed In Beautiful Box 








dispatcher. Dad will have 
You can make 


train 
lots of fun, too. 
him your assistant and bring him 
back to his boyhood days, although 
he did not have such wonderful 
trains to play with. You can learn 
the first principles of electricity be- 
cause you can run your train on 
batteries or on the house current.” 

The typography of this ad is in 
keeping with its meritorious selling 
talk. 
tage. 

The ad of the Katzenmeyer’s 
Hardware of Hillsdale, Michigan, 
published in the News of that city, 
as shown with this article, suggests 


It can be studied to advan- 


a pattern which may be used in sim- 
ilar form for any special occasion, 
such as Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Fourth of July, etc. 

In this instance, a holly border is 





Kiddie Kers 
Scooters 
Mechanical 


A ‘re, 













used, and the ad is appropriately 
relieved by a number of thumbnail! 
sketches, 
gift suggestions. The body type in 
the center is effectively set off by 
the caption and firm signature set 
in italic type. 


interlined by numerous 


We again call attention to the ab- 
sence of prices, which always 
strengthen the merchandising ap- 
peal of an ad, but in this case, of 
course, it was hardly feasible con- 
articles 


sidering the number of 


mentioned. 


It is probable that more money is 
lost through quantity buying, ex- 
cept by the sellers, than is made by 
it. The extra discount is usually 
more than lost through the deteri- 
oration and slowness of turnover. 








Golf Sets 
Dolls 
Doll Sets 
Carriages 
Black Boards 






































yh a —_ Ch @ t Knives 
0 
TOOL & HARDWARE CO. Codar Chests ristmas saan 
pecorino no ae This year we offer the largest a 












line of toys for your inspection we 
have ever had. Bring the chil- 
dren along and they will enjoy all 
the new. toys we have on display. 
Make your selections early and 
avoid disappointment. 


Katzenmeyer’s 









This ad is a striking illustration 






of advertising concentration. It 
features one toy, and one toy only, 


And read this sell- 







and one price. 







ing inspiration: 
“Boys, wouldn’t you shout for 





joy and feel mighty happy if dad Flexible 

| re you a beautiful Lio- — § d 
or moumner gave y a bez ~~ Electric Har ware 
nel train? Think of the hours of Trains ' 






Mechanical 





fun you would have running it, 
turning the switches, setting the 
semaphores and changing the cars. 
What a wonderful sight it is to 
watch your Lionel train shoot in or 
out of tunnels or back on the sid- 
ing, all electrically lighted. Just 
think! You can be railroad presi- 
dent, station master, conductor and 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. Report of 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


Non-Ferrous Metals Firm 
Despite Foreign Situation. 


In the face of the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr there was little 
change in the American non-ferrous 
metals market. Copper was steady 
at 14.75 cents. Tin was easier, spot 
and nearby being quoted at 38.62% 
cents. The spurt of lead put it up 
to highest levels of two years, spot 
being quoted at 7.50 to 7.75 cents. 
Zinc was quiet, East St. Louis spot 
and nearby delivery ranging from 
6.85 to 6.90 cents. 

For a time sterling exchange 
was sufficiently strong to effect a 
net advance in the London price 
equivalents but now that factor 
is down. Domestic consumption 
continues at a high rate, while labor 
supplies limit production and the 
metal industries have enough busi- 
ness on books to disregard possi- 
bilities in the foreign markets. 


Copper. 

Electrolytic copper has been sell- 
ing at 14.75 cents, delivered, for all 
positions, and producers report no 
difficulty in getting that. price from 
home consumers. On export busi- 
ness 14.95 cents to 15 cents, c.if. 
has been done the past week. Some 
uneasiness has been evinced in the 
outside market, with some offers of 
odd lots at slight concessions, but 
these have not been general or rep- 
resentative. China has been a heavy 
buyer of copper. Lake copper has 
been quoted 14.87% cents, deliv- 
ered; casting, 14.25 cents, refinery. 

Buying of wrought copper has 
fallen off very sharply in the last 
two weeks and manufacturing con- 
sumers, before covering the small 
orders for wire and rolled products 
coming in, are holding off in antici- 
pation of being able to buy at con- 
cessions within a short time. The 
transportation situation is going 


- from bad to worse but consumers 
are well supplied for the time being 
and there is a large stock of blister 


copper for refineries to draw 
against. 
Zinc. 

The zinc market has eased about 
five points after a long period of 
dullness in the domestic market, to 
6.95 cents, East St. Louis, as of 
January 15. Some sporadic export 
business has been done in the future 
positions, the price which London 
is willing to pay establishing our 
own market for futures. Futures 
have been quoted down about five 
points a month. 

The December 31 statistics of 
the American Zinc Institute showed 
production of 42,841 tons and de- 
liveries of 44,086 tons, both figures 
the highest of the year. Stocks 
were reduced to 18,252 tons as of 
December 31, 1922, or not much 
over 10 days’ supplies at the Decem- 
ber rate of shipments. 

Whether resulting from this view 
or not, there is an easier tone to 
the market for futures, offerings on 
a scale downward month by month 
being more general. Domestic de- 
mand so far in January has been 
small, but there have been occasional 
orders from consumers for futures 
on the descending scale according 
to time of delivery. 

The report of continued foreign 
interest is, however, somewhat re- 
assuring, and as it is for rather more 
extended shipments it denotes a 
prolongation of European needs. 


Lead. 


The American Smelting & ,Re- 
fining Company advanced its lead 
price to 7.50 cents, New York, 
January 10, but premiums have been 
asked and obtained in the outside 


‘ market, due to shortage of lead. 


The Bunker Hill property has had 
to close on furnace, due to shortage 
of ore, thus cutting in two its pro- 
duction of 4,000 tons per month. 
Outside prices have reached 7.65 
cents, East St. Louis, 7.87%4 cents 
to 8 cents, New York. 


Practically all consuming lines are 
drawing heavily, and the simultane- 
ous character of this activity is 
more marked than at any time since 
the advance of lead began. 


Tin. 

The tin market has been strong, 
ranging between 38.50 cents and 
39.50 cents the past week, due part- 
ly to increase in sterling rates to 
above $4.68 and partly to the strong 
London market. American buying 
of tin the past week was the largest 
in months in the open market, tin- 
plate and mixed metal trades cover- 
ing requirements. Chinese tin sold 
at a discount of 1% cents from 
Straits. 

There was a fair demand for 
prompt delivery Straits for which 
the price today is 38.87% cents. 
It might be mentioned that two or 
three of the largest handlers report 
that their stocks of Straits are ex- 
hausted so the spot market is not so 
wide as last week. 


Solder. 

Chicago warehouses quoted solder 
prices as follows: Warranted, 50- 
50, per 100 pounds, $26.00; com- 
mercial, 45-55, per 100 pounds, 
$24.50; and plumbers’, per 100 
pounds, $23.25. 


Wire and Nails. 

Makers of wire and nails find it 
necessary to examine each inquiry 
carefully and to book only such 
tonnage as is proportionate to the 
buyer’s needs. Under these cir- 
cumstances, no buyer is receiving 
as much as he desires and only old 
customers of the maker are able to 
obtain any consideration. 

Production by the leading interest 
is now up to about 77 per cent of 
capacity, which is as much as can 
be obtained under the present sup- 
ply of raw material. 

Demand is for all sorts of wire 
and other products and comes from 
a wide spread of territory. No 
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$210,000,000 New Business in. 1923 for 


Roofing and Sheet Metal 


HE country is still far behind 

in building construction. New 
building in 1923 will, it is believed, 
approach six billion dollars. 


That means $210,000,000 for 
new roofing and sheet metal work 
in 1923. 


The Copper Industry, through 
the Copper & Brass Research 
Association, is reaching every own- 
er and builder with advertising 
that is bound to create an unpre- 
cedented demand for Copper—an 
even greater demand than in 1922. 


Be sure to get your Copper into 
the shop in time for the Spring 
rush. If you have any difficulty 
getting all the Copper you need, 


Let Us Help You please let us know. 
SELL COPPER . 
A complete plan of adver- 
tising for the sheet metal 
contractor will be ready in CO PP ER to B RAS S 
two weeks, Very practical RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


and to the point. Fill out : 
the blank TODAY. 25 Broadway - New York 





COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York Name 








Please f r advertising plan for 
se send me a copy of you gp Address 
sheet metal contractors. 


AA 
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stocks are being accumulated by 
mills or by jobbers and material 
moves directly to consumer. 

Two levels of price continue, wire 
being quoted at 2.45 cents, Pitts- 
burgh, and nails at 2.70 cents, Pitts- 
burgh, by the principal producer, 
while most independent mills quote 
2.55 cents and 2.80 cents, Pitts- 
burgh, respectively. 

Bolts and Nuts. 

Prices for bolts and nuts are firm 
at the schedule of discounts which 
has been in effect several weeks, all 
tendency to shading these prices 
having disappeared. Most pro- 
ducers have sold their entire pro- 
duction for first quarter, with the 
exception of an occasional small 
tonnage which can be taken on for 
spot delivery. 

Some users who failed to make 
contracts during December for their 
first quarter requirements find | 
themselves unable to cover with 
western makers. 

Sheeis. 

Both producers of steel sheets at 
Chicago are sold for all they can 
produce during first quarter, and 
the larger maker now selling for 
delivery at convenience undoubtedly 
is covering second quarter produc- 
tion. 

Consumers here who have not 
bought to meet their requirements 
can obtain further supply only from 
eastern mills, where prices are 
about $3 per ton higher than the 
nominal figures quoted by Chicago 
mills. It appears certain that west- 
ern users will not be able to obtain 
further supplies with Chicago mills 
until books are opened for second 


quarter. 


Old Metals. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $18.00 to $18.50; 
old iron axles, $24.00 to $24.50; 
steel springs, $20.50 to $21.00; No. 
I wrought iron, $16.50 to $17.00; 
No. 1 cast, $18.50 to $19.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pound: Light copper, 9% cents; 


light brass, 514 cents; lead, 5 cents: 


J2 
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zine 4 cents; and cast aluminum, 15 
cents. The demand for nearly all 
lines is heavy. 


Tin Plate. 

Tin plate consumers continue to 
offer attractive tonnages for ship- 
ment during the first half but find 
considerable difficulty in obtaining 
positions on makers’ 
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books. It is only by considerable 
figuring and changing around that 
makers can find room for additiona] 
rollings in May or June. Some siz- 
able lots of tin plate for oil contain- 
ers have been offered large makers 
for shipment in April although so 
far the business has not been ac- 
cepted. 


Iron and Steel Mills Now Working at Near 
Full Capacity as Orders Continue. 


Pig Iron Shows More Activity With Chicago Market 
Firm at $29—Second Quarter Advance Seen. 


HE steel industry is continuing 

operations at practical capacity, 
but is unable to meet the demand, 
and steel prices show an advancing 
tendency. Railroad traffic in the 
first week of this year was the heav- 
iest in history for the season, ex- 
cept for the first week of 1920. 
More heavy purchases of railroad 
equipment were announced. 

Steel companies are becoming so 
well sold up for the first quarter of 
the year that they are naming high- 
er prices on what they have left 
for that delivery and are selling 
sparingly. Manufacturing consu- 
mers have been increasing their 
production schedules and are seek- 
ing to place new orders. 

Mills have had heavy specifica- 
tions from the automobile industry. 
Other sources heard from are the 
agricultural works, which new are 
planning a 50 per cent operation, 
and builders of tanks and barges, 
steam shovels and cranes. Large 
expectations of house building are 
seen in the effort of distributors of 
merchant pipe to enter orders which 
in some cases represent twice their 
average allotments. 

Students of the international 
steel situation see in the French in- 
vasion of the Ruhr district a pos- 
sibility of a check on Germany’s 
export activities and consequent di- 
version of business to this country. 

More activity is noted in demand 
for pig iron. Total sales are fairly 
large in many small and medium 


lots. Production for the first quar- 


ter is likely to be covered soon and 
additional furnaces probably will 
not be lighted, as the coke supply 
is insufficient. Inquiry for the sec- 
ond quarter is increasing but makers 
are avoiding the business as they 
expect higher costs to prevail, espe- 
cially for fuel and labor. February 
may develop some buying for that 
delivery. 

The market is firm at $29, Chi- 
cago for the first quarter and 50 
cents higher for spot delivery, 
though some prompt iron is being 
sold at $29. Foundries long idle 
or nearly so are resuming and are 
taking tonnages. 

The market for silveries is more 
active and a sale of 400 tons to a 
railway equipment manufacturer is 
noted. Inquiry is scattered. Low 
phosphorus iron is in little demand. 
It is quoted at $35.50 to $36, de- 
livered Chicago. 

Lake Superior charcoal iron is 
steady, on small demand. 

The Pittsburgh pig iron market 
continues dull and the trade regards 
this as a seasonal dullness, in that 
January is usually a dull month, as 
is also the first month of any quar- 
ter. 

It appears that consumers requir- 
ing any considerable tonnage of iron 
are already covered for the quar- 
ter, whereby the buying is only by 
small interests or by those who have 
developed some new wants. 





Life is a one-sided fight for the 
man who is his own worst enemy. 

















